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Hello, it won’t be long now—snow 
melting, days longer, and the old sun 
getting hot again. You can dig out 
the marbles and the jacks from the 
bottom of the drawer. You can make 
yourself a beautiful kite, like the boys 
on the cover, and fly it in the strong 
March wind. That is fun with the 
wind lifting the kite high and whisper- 
ing to it, and the kite pulling at the 
string like a wild thing that wants to 
get loose, while you run over fields 
and hills to keep up with it. 

But be careful. March is not all 
spring. Winter is always ready to 
come back and nip you. That is what 
happened to Peterkin and Petunia 
when they thought one sunny day it 
would be fun to make mud pies. Now 
I have them tucked in bed drinking 
hot lemonade and memorizing this 
poem: 


Sniffles and sneezes 

Come with March breezes. 
You take cold, you know, 
When you play in wet snow. 


If you must make mud pies, 
To taste is not wise, 
Or, lying in bed, 

You'll eat pills instead. 


Yes, I am sorry to say that they 
not only made mud pies but Petunia 
would eat one. “It’s my own cooking,” 
she said. “It can’t hurt me.” 

I am telling you all this because I 
want you to understand why my talk 
to you this month may seem a little 
jerky. When Peterkin and Petunia are 
home, I start to think and then—well, 
things just seem to happen. 

Just now Peterkin fell out of bed. 
“I was trying to find out,” he ex- 
plained, “just where my middle was, 
by lying half on the bed and half over 
the edge, but I—I guess I rolled.” 

Still, that was nothing to what hap- 
pened this morning. I had to go to the 
store and get some clams to make broth 
for them, so I asked Oscar the Seal 
to come and sit with the penglets a 
while. Oscar did tricks to amuse them. 
He balanced himself on the arm of a 
chair, he twirled a red ball on his nose 
—but Oscar got so busy watching the 
ball, he forgot to watch the penglets. 
When he did look, they were gone. 
The bed was empty. 

Oscar was scared. By the time I got 
home, he was in a panic, flopping about 
the room and barking distractedly. 

“Hush!” I said. “You say you have 
looked all over. Now we'll try some- 








thing else. Stay quiet and listen. The 
penglets can never keep still for long.” 

So we lay down with our ears to 
the floor and listened. It worked. In 
about two minutes we heard a thump 
and then a whisper from the closet. 
We opened the door and there were 
the penglets. 

“We were practicing tricks,” said 
Peter. “When I can balance this shoe 
on my beak, I'll get a job in the circus 
like Oscar used to have.” 

“And we didn’t get cold,” said Pe- 
tunia sweetly. “You said to keep warm, 
so I wrapped myself up in this nice 
white coat while Peter stood on me to 
do his act. It would be a better coat 
for a circus if it had spangles on it.” 

“Spangles!” barked Oscar. “What 
you need is a spanking!” 

“Now, now, Oscar,” I said. “Petunia 
meant well. It is true she has little 
sense, but it wouldn’t be natural for 
a little penglet to have big sense, would 
it? [ll tuck them in bed again and 
you tell them a story.” 

So he told them the tale of the great 
battle between the whales and the sar- 
dines, and the penglets listened so hard 
to this that they got very quiet. Then 
when Oscar started telling them about 
an old whale he had known once, they 
went sound asleep. 

Yes, stories are useful, especially 
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when you have to stay in the house be- 
cause of sniffles. Books with good pic- 
tures are fun, too. 

One book that has both is ANIMAL 
Stories, by George Duplaix, with pic- 
tures by Rojankovsky. You can look 
at these pictures and imagine yourself 
way off in the jungle meeting a 
friendly lion or skipping over the 
waves with a flying fish. Some stories 
are long and some short and there are 
funny rhymes, too; so you can always 
find something to your fancy. 

Then don’t miss Skatinc Topay, 
by Marion Renick. You have had a 
sample of the adventures of Carol and 
Joe and the Mapleleafs in Story Pa- 
RADE, but this book tells the whole 
story. Skaters and hockey players will 
get many good pointers from it. 


In Story Parave for APRIL 


Hurrah! Oscar is here again. This 
time we find Oscar ON THE Rapio, and 
he is terrific. 

Tue WownDERFUL CORNFIELD grew 
the strangest things a farmer ever saw. 

The gunners on the convoy ship 
told the captain, “Turn Him Loose!” 
and so Steve took part in a glorious 
battle. 

Boys who always pick up strange 
treasures will enjoy finding out what 
was in THe Pockets or PAUL. 
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A Song 


By BETH WALKER 


I heard the wind today 
Singing a lovely song to me, 
And soft the echo sped 
Over the sea. 


It sang of little lambs at play 
(Of lambs at play) 

And how they all come home 
At close of day. 


I heard the wind today 
Singing a lovely song to me, 
And soft the echo sped 
Over the sea. 


It sang that we are like the sheep 
(Afe like the sheep) 

And love will bring us home, 

At night, to sleep. 


I heard the wind today 
Singing a lovely song to me, 
It echoed in your heart 
Over the sea. 


Illustrated by 
ELIZABETH KORN 
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Snow-Dog 


By RUTHERFORD MONTGOMERY 
Illustrated by WOODI ISHMAEL 


wo WEEKS had passed since the 
ipo had dipped below the ice 
packs and the gleaming bergs which 
filled the arctic sea. The shining 
one would not return for a long 
time. Overhead the moon had been 
circling in the sky for a full week. 
Within a few days it would slip 
from sight, too. But now it circled 
and circled, never dropping into the 
ice fields at all. 

The little snow-dog shook his 
white coat and wrinkled his black 
nose. His yellow eyes flamed eagerly. 
He was no bigger than a polar hare, 
but he was not like the big hare, he 
was a hunter. His sharp bark and his 
manner of running and jumping 
said he was all dog, but he was a fox, 
an arctic fox. 

The snow-dog was hungry. In 
the winter he was always forced to 
get along on one or two meals a 
week, but he had now gone ten days 
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without making a kill. The only 
thing he had eaten was a bit of bark 
he had stripped from a sapling. He 
had wandered far from his summer 
home and now he was hurrying back 
to it, crossing a field of ice some 
thirty miles in width. This was not 
a long trip for the snow-dog. Many 
times he had traveled much farther, 
but never on so empty a stomach. 
He moved swiftly, with a stop 
here and there. His sharp nose was 
always alert for the smell of food or 
to warn him of wolves or other 
enemies who might be hungry, also. 
He was going back to his summer 
hunting grounds where he had 
buried lemmings, those fat arctic 
mice. His mouth watered as he 
thought of the row of lemmings he 
had stored away in his larder. 
During the short but wonderful 
summer there was more food than 


the snow-dog could possibly eat. The 
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lemmings were plentiful, their tribe 
multiplied twice as fast as the guinea- 
pig tribe, and they were easy to 
catch. They were easy to store in a 
safe cache because the ground never 
thawed very far down, even in mid- 
summer. All he had done was to di 
down to the ice and lay the lem- 
mings side by side, then scratch dirt 
over them. They were on ice, and 
he knew they would keep. 

He left the open ice of the bay 
he had been crossing and soon he 
was sniffing and moving in wide 
circles. This was his summer hunt- 
ing ground and he knew every hill 
and every valley, even though the 
snow lay six feet deep upon the bar- 
ren land. He had marked his cache 
with his own musky scent and that 
would help him to locate it. He 
halted and sat, like a snow bump, for 
a few minutes, as though trying to 
picture the exact spot. 

With a quick movement he raced 
to a spot a few yards away and be- 
gan digging through the snow. He 
was sure he had found the spot. The 
upper crust gave way easily. Down 
he went, faster as he began to smell 
the scent he had placed over the 
cache. His chops were watering and 
he sent the snow flying up out of the 
hole. Now the sweet meat was only 
a few inches down, but the digging 
was hard because he was working 
through frozen soil. 

Suddenly he halted and listened. 
His sensitive ears told him some 
one was approaching. Instantly he 
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leaped out of the hole. He must not 
be trapped down there by a wolf or 
a wolverine. Looking about, he 
failed to see any looming shape, but 
he did see, not many hops away 
from him, another fox. This snow- 
dog was hungry, too. With yellow 
eyes flaming, the fox crept forward. 

The snow-dog wrinkled his black 
snout and barked savagely, then he 
snarled and arched his back. This 
was his food, he had stored it away. 
He said very plainly that he con- 
sidered the other little fox a thief 
and a robber. “If you come any 
nearer something terrible will hap- 
pen to you.” 

The stranger sat down on the 
snow and looked at the snow-dog. 
Then the stranger advanced slowly 
and both circled to get the other’s 
scent. Nearer they approached, but 
now the snow-dog ceased barking 
and snarling. The stranger was a 
very close friend of the past sum- 
mer. The snow-dog flung on the 
wind a drop of scent from his musk- 
disc. The stranger did the same be- 
cause that was the law. Each grinned 
a friendly grin, for they had recog- 
nized each other completely now. 
The stranger was no stranger at all 
but the snow-dog’s mate. 

They had drifted far apart since 
the happy summer days they had 
spent in this valley. They had been 
brought together because they both 
knew where the lemmings were 
cached, though the little dog had 
cached them himself. 
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The matter of eating the lemmings 
was not yet settled, however. The 
dog warned back his mate and dived 
down into the hole. She sat looking 
down at him, her mouth watering. 
He dug furiously and soon uncov- 
ered a pile of frozen lemmings, still 
fresh and good. Eagerly he began to 
feast, crunching and chopping. 


The snow-dog ran for a mile, then 
halted and began digging into the 
snow. He made a snug cave and 
crawled into it. He was full and 
happy, ready for a sleep. Muffling 
his nose and paws in his huge warm 
tail, leaving only his ears to stand as 
sentinels against enemies, he slept. 
Those upright ears would protect 





HIS HUNGRY MATE SAT WATCHING HIM 


When he was half done he barked 
sharply, and she jumped down into 
the hole and helped him finish the 
feast. 

When the last fat lemming had 
disappeared, they jumped out of the 
hole and sat on the snow. The wind 
began to blow nearly to the strength 
of a gale. Husband and wife turned 
their backs upon each other and 
trotted away in different directions. 
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him. No animal could approach, no 
matter how softly he walked, so 
keenly tuned were those sentinels. 

After waking from his sleep, the 
snow-dog headed out toward the 
polar sea. He had one more cache 
of lemmings but he well knew that 
he must hunt. The cache was only 
to be used in case Mother Sea had 
nothing at all for him. He raced on 
toward the north, mile after mile, 
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until the valley he had quitted lay 
forty miles back, no longer visible 
in the moonlight. But he found no 
open water where there would be 
a chance to capture a little auk or 
to steal a few scraps from the table 
of Ninoo, the great white bear. 

The snow-dog kept running and 
hunting day and night, resting only 
for a few hours. His little belly grew 
leaner and called more loudly for 
food, but he could find none. So he 
was forced to turn back toward the 
valley where his last cache of lem- 
mings was hidden. He moved 
swiftly, his mind filled with the 
thoughts of the pile of fat mice 
frozen in their cache. 

Reaching the valley, he located 
the spot where he had hidden the 
lemmings and began to dig furiously. 
His feet flew and his teeth bit at 
the snow. When he had uncovered 
the first lemming he snapped it up 
and swallowed it. Before he could 
snatch another fat mouse from the 
pile he heard a warning sound. He 
suspected it was his mate coming to 


share his feast but he leaped out of 
the hole. 

The intruder was not his mate. 
He was a squat fellow, several times 
as large as the snow-dog. He wad- 
dled over the snow like a cub bear. 
In fact, he looked like a cub bear, 
while at the same time his tail and 
his fur resembled that of a skunk. 
The snow-dog knew and feared 
Carcajou the killer. Every wild thing 
knew and feared him. Even Ninoo, 
the white bear, kept out of his way, 
though he weighed, when full and 
sleepy, just thirty pounds. Kin of 
the weasel, with all of that savage 
killer’s fury and lust for blood, the 
wolverine was no animal for an 
Arctic fox to challenge. 

The snow-dog barked savagely 
and snarled and wrinkled his black 
snout, but Carcajou came on. When 
he was close to the fox he rushed for- 
ward, snarling and screaming furi- 
ously. The snow-dog leaped back. 
Carcajou slid into the hole and be- 
gan bolting the lemmings. 

There was nothing the snow-dog 
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could do but sit and watch and hope 
there would be a few scraps left. He 
barked and scolded, but Carcajou 
paid no attention to him. When the 
killer had swallowed the last lem- 
ming he climbed out of the hole and 
made a clumsy attempt to catch the 
little fox. The snow-dog easily 
leaped away from him and finally 
Carcajou waddled away. 

The snow-dog jumped down into 
the hole. He only stayed there a 
minute. Carcajou had smeared the 
earth with rank musk. He had not 
been savagely hungry, for he had left 
parts of two lemmings lying in the 
snow. But he had smeared them with 
musk so rank that the little fox could 
not eat them. 

Jumping out of the hole, the fox 
headed toward the sea. His only 
hope of beating the grim specter 
which followed him—the specter of 
starvation—lay in finding a lane of 
open water. He had been without 
food for two weeks now and must 
find something very soon. 

He raced on and on across the ice. 
This time he did not turn back and 
soon he was miles out on the sea and 
miles from his summer home. When 
he rested, it was always in a snow 
bank beside a berg where the snow 
had drifted deep. 

The moon ended her ten-day 
course of circling in the sky and 
vanished. Now the world was 
lighted by Cassiopea, the Pleiades, 
Orion, Andromeda, and a million 
other stars. The world was dead and 
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silent, except for the dull creaking 
of the ice-tables as they rose and 
fell with the tide. There was neither 
warmth nor color in this world, only 
the whiteness of the ice and the 
snow of which the snow-dog’s robe 
was a part. He moved on and on, his 
nose and his ears questing ahead and 
around him for the scent of food. 
His little stomach was drawn into 
a knot and his yellow eyes flamed. 
This was the great test, the challenge 
of the white killer, winter. The little 
fox met that challenge with stub- 
born courage, but it seemed he must 
fail. Daily he grew weaker and no 
longer managed his flashing speed. 
Now he trotted or walked. 

Coming to an iceberg that was 
larger than any he had found before, 
he halted to look up at the gleaming 
mountain with its peaks of crystal 
ice jutting up against the stars. The 
highest spires seemed to be set with 
flaming stars, so high did they reach. 
Then the snow-dog’s sharp ears 
heard a sound. It was a soft sound 
like the patting of a huge pad upon 
the ice. Instantly the little fox 
whirled around the base of the berg 
in the direction the sound came 
from. 

Leaping over a drift, he came face 
to face with Ninoo, a great white 
bear. Ninoo was moving at a shuf- 
fling trot. His long, snake-like head 
was swinging from side to side as he 
came on. Ninoo was savagely hun- 
gry, as hungry as the snow-dog. His 
eyes blazed and he rumbled deep in 
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NINOO STARED SAVAGELY AT THE SNOW-DOG 


his hairy chest as he saw the little 
fox. With a growl he charged the 
snow-dog. 

The little fox leaped aside and 
frisked just beyond the sweeping 
paws of the bear. Ninoo sat down 
and stared hard at the little fox. He 
knew he could not catch the little 
beast. He had learned this a long time 
ago, but hunger made him savage. 
The snow-dog sat down and his yel- 
low eyes fixed themselves eagerly 
upon the great beast. His little red 
tongue lolled over his teeth and he 
barked, much as a puppy would 
bark. 

Ninoo got to his feet and marched 
off, with the little fox trotting at his 
heels. He did not look back but held 
to his course. On and on they 
marched, over broken ice, down 
into valleys where the great floes 
had smashed together and piled 
mountainous ridges high in the air, 
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up over the ridges and out across 
miles of clean, wind-swept ice. 

Then Ninoo suddenly increased 
his speed to a lumbering gallop. The 
snow-dog raced after him. The 
wind, blowing into their faces, car- 
ried the rich scent of open water. 
Ninoo charged through the dim 
light like a huge pile rolling across 
the ice. Behind him darted a little 
snow bump. 

When they were within a half 
mile of the open water, Ninoo 
halted. He stood with his head 
swaying back and forth, his eyes 
staring toward the smoking lane of 
sea water. He could see black dots 
along the edge of the water and in it. 
Nutchook, the seal, was making 
merry with many friends, some of 
them on the ice, others diving and 
leaping in the water. 

Ninoo did not charge forward. 
He was a masterful swimmer, but he 
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was no match for a seal. To capture 
Nutchook required strategy. His 
raging hunger had to be quieted, 
forgotten for a time. The snow-dog 
sat on the ice and watched. He 
could not capture a seal, but he 
might be allowed to clean up the 
banquet table should Ninoo make a 
kill. 

Ninoo selected a seal that was 
lying on the ice some distance from 
the others. The seal was taking a 
few “cat-naps,” hardly ten seconds 
long, lifting his head between times, 
narrowly surveying the whole hori- 
zon. Ninoo flung himself on his side 
and crept forward each time the 
seal’s head was down. The moment 
the seal’s head came up the big bear 
lay still and became just another big 
drift of snow. And each time the 
bear stopped he began making a 
strange sound, much different from 
his ordinary voice. 

The Innuit hunters say Ninoo 
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talks the seal language and charms 
the creature. They imitate Ninoo in 
hunting the seal and are able to take 
many of the sea beasts that way. 
Ninoo’s talk seemed to soothe Nut- 
chook. His head dropped for an- 
other short nap and the bear slid 
forward. This was repeated until 
Ninoo was close upon his victim. 
Then Ninoo rose up and hurled his 
body forward upon the foolish 
Nutchook with terrible force. 

The little snow-dog barked ex- 
citedly and leaped about as Ninoo 
dragged the dead seal back from the 
water. Ninoo snarled a warning, and 
the little fox seated himself to wait. 
His chops watered until little icicles 
formed on his chin hair, he was so 
eager to join in the feast. Ninoo tore 
at the seal ravenously and bolted the 
flesh. He gorged himself hugely, but 
he could not eat all of the seal. 

Full and feeling very amiable, 
Ninoon sat beside the seal and 
washed his fur. He was in no hurry 
to move. The little fox whined and 
crept closer. Ninoo growled lazily. 
He was sleepy now, and was think- 
ing about taking a long nap. For 
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days he had moved on and on with- 
out thought of sleep. He shook him- 
self and trotted away. 

The snow-dog watched him go. 
He did not intend that Ninoo should 
get away from him. Ninoo was to 
be his pal for the rest of the hard 
winter. He saw the great bear halt 
beside a jutting slab of ice. Not until 
Ninoo had curled up did the little 
fox rush forward and leap upon the 
banquet table. 

Gnawing and tearing, he made a 
meal, stowing away an amazing 
amount of meat for one so small. 
His sides bulged and bulged until at 
last he had to cease eating because 
he could not swallow another bite. 
He was sleepy now. Nothing seemed 
better than a snow bed. But he knew 
that he would emerge from his little 


snow cell very hungry. So he began 
carrying bits of skin and pieces of 
meat to a cache in a crevice. He 
worked busily, purring and whining 
as he labored. When he had a very 
fine dinner placed in his ice-box, he 
covered the meat with snow and 
marked the spot with his musk. 
Having labeled the store as his per- 
sonal property, he moved over to 
the berg where Ninoo was sleeping. 

The little fox made his nest far 
enough from Ninoo so that the bear 
would not find him when he had 
finished his nap, but not so far away 
that the snow-dog’s upright ears 
would fail to waken him when 
Ninoo arose to go hunting again. 
Curling up with his bushy tail cover- 
ing his nose and his paws, he closed 
his yellow eyes and slept. 


AT THE ZOO 


By Rowena BENNETT 


I like to go to the animal zoo 
To see the tail of the kangaroo, 

And the eagle’s claws, 

And the grizzly’s paws, 
And the zigzag nose of a fish that saws; 
To see the peacocks unfold their fans 
And the lion wearing his buffs and tans, 
The leopard licking his inky spots 
And the python tying himself in knots; 
But the funniest thing in the animal line 
Is the monkey doing a monkey-shine. 
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Morocco Bazaar 


By ELEANOR HOFFMAN 


Illustrated by ELIZABETH TYLER WOLCOTT 


UHAMMED’s father had just 
M. opened his bazaar, the “Mar- 
vels of Moroccan Art,” when his 
son stopped by on his way home 
from school. Muhammed was al- 
ways proud that his father’s bazaar 
was the biggest and most important 
in the Souk of the Rug Merchants. 
For not only were there high piles 
of rugs that reached to the carved 
cedar ceiling, but the walls were 
hung with curved daggers in silver 
scabbards, powder horns, and mus- 
kets with silver inlays. In glass cup- 
boards were bright leather slippers, 
purses, and portfolios tooled and 
stamped with gold. Yes, this was 
surely the most famous of all the 
bazaars in Marrakesh. 

Hassan Ben Lakhdar gave his son 
an affectionate smile. 

“You are just in time to take this 
to the post office for me,” he said, 
holding out a letter. “It must be in 
the box by four in order to get to 
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Rabat tomorrow morning, so don’t 
let Satan tempt you to linger by any 
trained dog or story-teller as you 
cross the market-place.” 

Muhammed promised. And he 
wasted no time as he hurried through 
the other souks, or streets, of the 
city, to the open space of the Dje- 
maa el Fna. No two days there were 
ever the same. You could never tell 
what strange new witch doctor, 
snake charmer, or juggler you would 
find if you wriggled through the 
circles of grown-up onlookers to the 
inside and joined the other children 
your own size. 

Today as Muhammed, full of 
good resolutions, passed circle after 
circle, he suddenly came to one 
group which was thicker and deeper 
than all the others. Something extra 
exciting must be going on inside to 
attract such a large audience. He 
would just wriggle to the front for 
half a minute to see what it was and 
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he could still get the letter to the 
post office in time. 

“Ya, Allah,” he exclaimed, as he 
saw what it was that drew the 
crowd. A wonderful monkey in a 
little hooded burnous stood beside 
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a white dog saddled and bridled like 
an Arab steed. The two animals had 
evidently just finished their act. The 
crowd, also full of admiring “Ya, 
Allabs,” was generously throwing 
copper coins into the inverted hand- 
drum of the owner. Oh, what was 
it that this beguiling little long- 
tailed monkey in his striped burnous 
had done! Muhammed would wait 
one little minute to see. 

The little minute grew into a 
long one, and still the monkey held 
the steed by the bridle, waiting for 
orders to mount and perform. Mis- 
erably, Muhammed dared wait no 
longer. Even now he might be too 
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late for the post office. Oh, if Allah 
would only let him find that little 
monkey there on the way back! 

By the time he reached the post 
office, he had run so fast he had a 
stitch in his side. 

At the window the French clerk 
smiled down at his worried face. 

“Ts it too late?” stammered Mu- 
hammed, holding up the letter. 

“It is after four—five minutes 
after, but give it to me quickly. 
They are just locking the bag.” 





“Allah be praised,” exclaimed 
Muhammed, with a great sigh of re- 
lief. “And please, Allah,” he added, 
as he hurried back to the Djemaa el 
Fna, “let that monkey still be 
there.” 

Yes, monkey and dog were still 
there and, best of all, were begin- 
ning their act just as Muhammed 
squirmed to the inner ring. Now 
the monkey was leaping into the 
saddle, musket in hand, now digging 
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the flat silver stirrups into his steed. 
Firing into the air as his steed broke 
into a run, the monkey brought the 
dog to a sudden stop by a jerk of the 
bridle, a most wonderfully ridicu- 
lous imitation of the mounted tribes- 
men at their beloved powderplay. 

“Oh,” gasped Muhammed, rock- 
ing so with laughter that he almost 
upset a mountain boy sitting next 
to him. “Again! Again!” 

“They will not do it again,” said 
the other boy. “It was announced 
that this would be the last time.” 

Muhammed looked so disap- 
pointed that the mountain boy for- 
got his shyness. “It is a good trick,” 
he said, “but in the next circle are 
the acrobats, and, by Allah, they 
also are worth watching.” 

Already the circle had melted 
away as the boys, fast becoming 
friends, pushed to the front of an- 
other. 

“You are right, Ali,” exclaimed 
Muhammed. “Never have I seen 
such rubber joints. The way that 
big one prances on his hands with 
his feet on his shoulders is wonder- 
ful!” 

Ali smiled a little proudly. “I can 
do that.” 

“You?” exclaimed Muhammed. 
He didn’t actually say “I don’t be- 
lieve it,” but the “you” did not 
sound convinced. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Ali, stretch- 
ing out a brown bare leg and touch- 
ing an ear with a toe. 

“But you are of the Glaoua tribe. 
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I can tell by your black burnous 
with the red crescent across the 
back, and every one knows these 
acrobats are the Ouled Ou Mousa 
from south of the Atlas Mountains.” 
“True,” said Ali, “but my sister 
Malika married the most famous of 
them all, Moha Ou Malim, so famous 
that he has even crossed the ocean 
to America. Before I could even 
walk he was wrapping my ankles 
around my neck to teach me this art. 
He said he would take me into his 
troupe but my father does not ap- 
prove. My father is sheik of our vil- 
lage, Tednest, and hopes that some 
day I, too, will be sheik and always 
love our village and our mountains 
as much as he does.” 
“Do you often come down from 
your mountains to Marrakesh?” 
“Yes, whenever my mother has 
finished weaving a rug. But today 
we are taking the one she has just 
finished to the auction in the Souk 
of the Rug Merchants. This one is a 
beauty of the whitest sheep’s wool 
and the blackest goat’s hair.” 
“Perhaps my father will buy it. 
The big bazaar, ‘Marvels of Moroc- 
can Art,’ belongs to him. But,” said 


“Muhammed, looking up at the sun, 


“it is time now for the auction.” 

“T know,” said Ali. “Let us find 
my father. The barber must be 
through shaving him by now.” 

Because the barbers were all 
working in the open at the edge of 
the Djemaa el Fna, it was easy to 
find Ali’s father. He was just cover- 
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ing his closely shaven head with the 
folds of his white turban. 

The Souk of the Rug Merchants, 
which had been sleepily shaking off 
the siesta drowsiness when Muham- 
med left for the post office, was now 
humming with activity. Unlike the 
other Marrakesh streets, so narrow 
that two people could scarcely pass 
without rubbing shoulders, this mar- 
ket was a small open square shaded 
by a mulberry tree. 

As Muhammed and his friends 
entered from the Street of the Silver- 
smiths, they had to dodge the cir- 
cling strides of Zaid. Zaid, a tall and 
handsome Negro in a striped burn- 
ous, was the auctioneer. At the 
moment a shaggy red rug hung 
from his shoulders for each mer- 
chant to examine as he circled, 
graceful as a black panther, around 
the mulberry tree. 

“Ninety! Ninety-five! A hundred 
francs!” he chanted in his guttural 
voice. Sometimes he stopped so that 
a prospective buyer could sink his 
hand into the deep pile of the rug. 

“One hundred and fifty francs! 
Sold!” Dropping the rug in front of 
its buyer, Zaid tossed the next one 
to his shoulders and continued his 
circling of the mulberry tree. 

Muhammed noticed eyes turn 
ever so slightly as Ali’s father 
dropped the splendid black-and- 
white Glaoua on Zaid’s pile. It was 
a part of this auction game, of 
course, to show no interest, but Mu- 
hammed could see and recognize the 
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flicker of interest that a specially fine 
specimen aroused in these canny 
buyers. 

“Nobody will get your rug for 
a mere hundred and fifty francs,” he 
whispered to his mountaineer 
friends, as they squeezed through 
the crowd to his father’s threshold. 

“We are hoping to get three hun- 
dred francs,” answered Ali. 

Hassan welcomed his son’s friends 
and made room for them in the door 
of his bazaar, where they could get 
a fine view of Zaid. 

Suddenly into the market-place 
of bearded men came a woman— 
not a properly veiled Arab woman, 
hurrying home from the public 
baths with modestly lowered eyes, 
but a young, barefaced European, 
with bobbed hair, a short dress, and 
eyes opened wide to take in every- 
thing. For Ali, not used to Europeans 
in his mountain village, it was harder 
not to stare than for Muhammed. 

“Mericani,’ whispered Muham- 
med. “Yesterday I saw her buying 
bracelets at the silversmith’s. I heard 
her say she was here alone. Imagine, 
no father, no husband, or even a 
brother, with her! How funny the 
ways of other lands are!” 

Now all the merchants were call- 
ing to this Mericani. “Madame, 
Madame, come. Enter. Not to buy 
but to give pleasure to your eyes.” 

The boys watched her as she 
passed each merchant with a friendly 
refusal till she reached the “Marvels 
of Moroccan Art.” Here, where 
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there were other things to interest 
her besides rugs, she passed more 
slowly, looking in at the leather, the 
pottery, the daggers and the mus- 
kets. 

Muhammed’s father repeated the 
invitation of the others. “Enter, 
Madame,” he begged, as he brought 
a chair to the threshold. 

“Yesterday,” said Muhammed, as 
the American accepted his father’s 
invitation, “I saw you in the shop 
of Ahmed Ben Ismail buying brace- 
lets.” 

She smiled and held out her arm. 
“IT remember. Here are the brace- 
lets.” Her French was not as fluent 
as Muhammed’s, who learned it in 
his Franco-Arab school. It was more 
like his father’s, only her accent was 
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GRACEFUL AS A PANTHER, ZAID CIRCLED THE MULBERRY TREE 


different and she made different 
kinds of mistakes. 

The American accepted Hassan’s 
chair and thanked him for the mint 
tea that he had ordered. 

The hot mint tea tasted good to 
all of them now that the sun had set 
and the chill of the autumn evening 
was creeping through the narrow 
streets. 

“When I go back to America,” 
said the young woman, “I am going 
to serve tea like this, with sprigs of 
fresh mint leaves and lots of sugar 
in glasses with gold trimmings.” 

“Madame should also take back 
a Moroccan rug as a souvenir,” said 
Hassan. “I do not think the women 
of America weave rugs like ours.” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered eagerly, 
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“I plan to. That is why I am here 
now at the rug auction. Only, | 
cannot decide whether I want the 
kind that is thick and shaggy as a 
sheepskin or one of those long, 
smooth rugs with black and white 
stripes.” 

Muhammed and Ali exchanged 
glances. “Ali’s mother,” began Mu- 
hammed, but his father shook his 
head, signaling silence. 

“There, that is the shaggy kind I 
love,” exclaimed the American, 
pointing to the rug hanging from 
Zaid’s shoulder. “How soft and 
warm to have by one’s bed and step 
on on a cold morning!” 

Muhammed wished he could 
think of something to say that 
would make Ali’s smooth black-and- 
white rug sound even more attrac- 
tive. 

Now Zaid was calling out the 
prices. “One hundred francs! One 
hundred and twenty!” To every 
one’s surprise the American called 
out in Arabic, “One hundred and 
fifty!” 

“Do you speak Arabic, Madame?” 
asked Hassan. 

She shook her head, smiling. “La 
(no). Just a littlk—choueya,” she 
answered proudly, pulling a little 
book out of her purse. “From this I 
have learned numbers and a few 
words.” 

‘‘Good,’’ said Hassan, with 
pleased approval as some one else 
bid one hundred and fifty for the 
shaggy rug. 
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Now Zaid stopped directly in 
front of the American, holding out 
the rug for her to examine closely. 

“Do you know the Arabic for one 
hundred and eighty?” asked Mu- 
hammed. 

“I think so,” she answered, lifting 
up a corner of the rug. “But, oh, 
how heavy these shaggy ones are! 
I should not like to have to shake 
the dust out of it every day, and a 
vacuum cleaner would chew it to 
shreds.” 

“Then perhaps I will buy it,” said 
Hassan, bidding a hundred and 
eighty. “It is a fine specimen of the 
Beni M’Guild tribe.” 

“What cold houses they must 
have,” said the American. 

“No houses at all,” volunteered 
Muhammed. “They are nomads 
who pasture their sheep and goats 
high in the Middle Atlas. They live 
in tents and sleep on these rugs.” 

Since no one raised the hundred 
and eighty, Zaid dropped the rug in 
front of Hassan on a pile of others 
he had already bought. 

“Oh! There! That one! That 
long, narrow, black-and-white one,” 
exclaimed the American excitedly 
at the next rug Zaid was exhibiting. 
“That is the one I want!” 

It was the rug woven by Ali’s 
mother, Nouna. 

“Two hundred! Two hundred 
and fifty!” Up and up went the bid- 
ding. Almost every merchant leaned 
far out of his little den. How be- 
coming it was to the handsome, 
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graceful Zaid, with his black skin 
and white teeth, as he pranced round 
and round the mulberry tree. 

“Two hundred and eighty,” of- 
fered the American. Muhammed 
and Ali were wriggling their toes 
excitedly in the thick rug at their 
feet. 

“What is three hundred in Ara- 
bic?” asked the American. “Quick, 
Muhammed, please.” 

“T elt mia,’ answered Muhammed, 


nudging Ali. What fun it would be 
to tell her alif, a thousand. She 
wouldn’t know the difference ana 
would have to pay it when the ac- 
counts were settled. With a thou- 
sand francs Ali and his family could 
almost buy a bus to get back to their 
Atlas village, but he knew his father 
would stand for no such mischief. 

Still the bidding went up. With 
Muhammed’s help, the American 
topped every bid. At five hundred 
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“THAT IS THE RUG I WANT,” CRIED THE AMERICAN 
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francs, the other merchants dropped 
out at last, smiling and laughing at 
the novelty of competing not only 
with a woman, but an American. 
They liked this young foreigner 
who took the trouble to learn a little 
Arabic, even if they couldn’t sell her 
anything at tourist prices. She 
wasn’t too scared to come into the 
souks without a guide or too proud 
to be friendly. 

“Five hundred francs! Sold!” 

The long supple black-and-white 
Glaoua rug woven by Ali’s mother 
was dropped at her feet. 

Now Muhammed could no longer 
keep silent. 

“Tt is the rug of his mother,” he 
said proudly, with a hand on Ali’s 
shoulder. “A Glaoua rug from the 
village of Tednest, near the castle 
of the great Caid Glaoui. The Caid 
himself bought the last rug that she 
wove and it is now in the Museum 
at Rabat.” 

Ali and his father, though they 
could understand no French, knew 
they were being talked about and 
looked embarrassed. 

“Tell them, please,” said the 
American, “that I am very proud to 
be taking such a fine Glaoua rug 
back to America. Every one will ad- 
mire it.” 

“Inchallab, if Allah is willing,” 
said Ali’s father. Good Muhammed- 
ans did not make such remarks about 
the future without this “Jnchallab.” 

“Tell her,” begged Ali eagerly, 
“that my uncle, Moha ou Malim, the 
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acrobat, has been in America three 
times. Ask her if she knows him.” 

The American regretted that she 
did not know him. 

“Ali is as good,” boasted Muham- 
med. “Wrap your ankles around 
your neck, Ali, and stand on your 
hands.” 


Ali’s father frowned sternly. 
“Come,” he ordered, “we must be 
going.” 


As soon as the five hundred francs 
had passed from the black European 
purse of the American into the 
orange-and-red leather pouch hang- 
ing from the shoulders of the moun- 
taineer, father and son thanked their 
hosts and parted with the customary, 
“Peace be upon you, farewell.” 

The American wanted to see the 
other “Marvels” of Moroccan art. 
Muhammed guided her around the 
bazaar in a fine imitation of his 
father. 

“And now, Muhammed,” his 
father said, “go with Madame and 
carry the rug to her hotel.” 

“Of course, with pleasure,’ 
Muhammed. 

How dark the Djemaa el Fna lay, 
as they crossed it. Only, near the 
outer edge, the red points of char- 
coal fires glowed where the moun- 
tain people camped. Muhammed 
knew that Ali was there somewhere, 
with his parents. They would be 
stretched out on their reed mats, 
seeking early sleep against the star- 
lit morning hour of their departure 
for home in the Atlas Mountains. 


’ 
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Grandpa Toggle’s 


Wonderful Cow 


By ROBERT L. GRIMES 


Illustrated by GLEN ROUNDS 


6 ow MucH milk does old Boss 

How give?” asked Jimmy, as 
he and Grandpa Toggle went into 
the barn at milking time. 

“Usually this three-gallon bucket 
full,” said Grandpa Toggle. “But I 
keep hoping she'll give as much as 
she did that other time.” 

“What other time?” 

“The time she helped all the kids 
over at Pleasant Ridge School pass 
their final examinations.” He pointed 
to the feed bins. “Give her some 
bran, and I'll tell you about it while 
I milk.” 

Old Boss Cow was a heavy, slow- 
moving animal with reddish fur. She 
had only one horn, but this horn 
was so sharp and straight all the 
other cows were afraid of her. For 
this she was called “Boss Cow.” 

Jimmy poured some sweet-smell- 
ing bran into the feed box, and 
Grandpa Toggle sat down to milk. 
As his experienced old hands went 
to work, he told— 

THIS TALE 
It all started one morning when 
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Mr. Frazee, the principal of Pleasant 
Ridge School, called me on the 
phone. 

“I’m in awful trouble,” said he. 
“Today is ‘Drink-Your-Milk-Day’ 
at school. We’re having a play on 
how good milk is to drink, and at 
noon every pupil was going to buy 
a bottle of milk and drink it. The 
county school superintendent has 
just arrived, too. He wants to see 
the play. And this afternoon he’s 
giving the pupils their final exami- 
nations. Just between you and me, 
Toggle, if they don’t pass, I'll prob- 
ably get fired.” 

“T’d like to help you,” says I. “But 
what can I do?” 

“Plenty! Our milk man just nad 
a wreck and spilled all the milk. 
Can’t you give us some?” 

“Nope,” I says. “I’ve milked all 
my cows. That is, all but old Boss 
Cow. She was in a bad humor this 
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BOSS COW IN GOOD HUMOR 


morning and wouldn't give her milk 
down. Acted as if she didn’t like the 
feed I mixed for her.” 

“Do try again,” he urged. “That 
would give us enough milk for the 
play. We practiced once with chalk 
water, but all the kids made faces. 
The superintendent might think 
they were making faces at him!” 

“You'll have to send a boy to drive 
her up from the pasture,” I told him. 

“Good! I’ve got the forgettin’est 
little colored boy here you ever did 
see. I'll send him.” 

Pretty soon a little Negro boy 
walked into the front yard. He had 
big eyes and very white teeth. I 
asked him his name. 

“Be good,” says he. 

“I am good, ’cept when my rheu- 
matics bothers me. But what’s your 
name?” 

“B good.” 

“What? How d’you spell it?” 
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“B Good,” he said very slowly. 

“Where'd you ever get a name 
like that?” 

“I—I forgit.” Then he grinned a 
grin which started at his left ear and 
ended at his right. “Oh, I remember! 
When I was little, my mammy was 
always tellin’ me to be good. Pretty 
soon pappy began callin’ me that— 
B Good.” 

Well, little B Good drove old 
Boss Cow into the stable. I took my 
bucket. “Get some feed!” I told 
B Good, who was standing watch- 
ing. He wanted to know what kind. 
I hollered, “Anything and every- 
thing! Only hurry up! Mr. Frazee’s 
got to have some milk!” 

He ran out to the grain bins, then 
came back with a bucket full of 
feed. Old Boss Cow sniffed at it and 


said, “Mmm-mmm-mmm.” 





““B GOOD,” SAYS HE. 
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“1’SE GITTIN’ AWFUL FULL, MIST’ TOGGLE.” 


She began to eat and I began to 
milk hard and fast. The harder I 
worked, the more milk she gave 
down. Soon I had my bucket full. 
B Good went to the house for an- 
other. Soon that was full. Never had 
old Boss Cow given such a mighty 
quantity of milk! 

When she had finished her lunch, 
she looked around at B Good and 
said, “Mmm-mmm-mmm?” 

“She wants more of the same,” I 
told him. 

“Iffen I c’n remember,” he said, 
looking doubtful. “H’m, h’m, hand- 
ful of this, handful of that—” He 
ran out and came back with more 
feed. Old Boss smacked her lips, and 
gave down more thick and frothy 
milk. 

B Good went for a third bucket. 
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Then a fourth. Then a fifth. “We'll 
make a world’s record,” I told him. 
“Just don’t you forget how to mix 
that feed.” 

He scratched his woolly head. “I 
dunno. Mr. Frazee say I’se the for- 
gittin’est boy in school. . . .” 

“Boss Cow’s milk is just the thing 
for forgetters,” I said. “Get the tin 
cup out at the pump.” 

B Good got the tin cup and filled 
it with clean, warm milk from my 
bucket. He drank, and the grin 
came back, clear from left ear to 
right. “Now I remember fine!” And 
off he dashed like lightning with the 
feed bucket. 

Pretty soon I had everything full 
of milk, warm, rich, frothy milk that 
was sweeter and healthier than this 
fancy drink you get in drug stores. 
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... L had five buckets full. One pre- 
serving kettle. One pickle jar. Two 
big tin cans. And just as I was start- 
ing out to fill my washtub, in rushed 
Mr. Frazee with a milk can. 

“All that from one cow?” he 
asked. 

“Yep. But she’s quite a cow, and 
I’ve got a boy who knows just how 
to feed her. Here, B Good, drink 
another cup!” 

B Good opened his eyes round 
and wide. “I’se gittin’ awful full, 
Mist’ Toggle.” But he drank and 
went for more feed. 

Mr. Frazee was pleased. “Fine! 
Pll come back and get milk for all 
the children at noon. Then, if they'll 
only pass their examinations. . . .” 

So I milked real hard, for I liked 
Mr. Frazee, and I liked the kids. I 
knowed if they got a drink of Boss 
Cow’s milk, they’d remember all the 
answers. 

Just before noon Mr. Frazee 
came back with his car. He was so 





amazed to see me still milking, he 
began to walk around on tiptoe and 
to whisper, so as not to scare my 
wonderful cow. He counted the 
buckets. “Forty-four gallons, and 
still going strong! Toggle, you and 
your cow will become famous, 
maybe go into the movies. I'll let 
people know about it!” 

Well, B Good kept on drinking 
tin cups of milk and mixing his 
special feed; and old Boss Cow kept 
on eating and giving milk; and I sat 
there milking. 

Mr. Frazee had taken all my con- 
tainers, so B Good rolled up my old 
cider barrel. We used a funnel and 
poured our milk into the barrel. 
One-thirty came. Two o’clock, with 
Old Boss still giving milk. Two- 
thirty, and by now B Good made 
an awful face every time he saw the 
tin cup. Often he would yawn and 
stretch. But we kept on. 

About three o’clock some cars 
drove up and people came into the 
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barn. There were newspaper re- 
porters, and a man with a big cam- 
era, and others. One man offered me 
a thousand dollars for old Boss Cow. 
I merely laughed at him and kept on 
milking. 

Just then Boss Cow finished a 
bucket of feed and looked around 
for B Good and said, ““Mmm-mmm- 
mmm?” 

And B Good was nowhere in 
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sight! Where on earth could he 
have run to? 

I hollered for him. No answer. 
Finally I had to get up to look. I 
was so stiff I stumbled and spilled 
the milk in my bucket. We found 
B Good up in the haymow fast 
asleep from drinking so much milk. 

He couldn’t remember, when we 
woke him up, what he’d fed old 
Boss Cow. I'd spilled my milk, so I 
































couldn’t pour any down him. And 
old Boss Cow quit giving down milk. 
And all the people laughed at me and 
left. 

I felt pretty bad. Then Principal 
Frazee rushed in and shook me by 
both hands. The children had drunk 
the wonderful milk at noon. And 
they’d every one got one hundred 
per cent in their exams, even getting 
the arithmetic problems correct 
down to the umpteenth decimal 
point. The county superintendent 
was so pleased that he appointed Mr. 
Frazee as principal for another ten 
years. What’s more, the superin- 
tendent ordered him to buy all 
the school milk from me at a fancy 
price. And you'd better believe that 
made me feel right good again. 


As Grandpa Toggle’s story came 
to an end, Jimmy gave a sigh of dee 
satisfaction. Then he asked, “Why 
didn’t you give B Good a drink out 
of the milk that was in the cider 
barrel?” 

“Well, we looked, and doggone if 
that barrel hadn’t sprung a leak, and 
all the milk was gone.” 

Grandpa Toggle finished milking 
and got up. “Guess that’s all she'll 
be giving tonight. Maybe she’ll do 
better for us tomorrow.” 

“Say,” said Jimmy, “let me try a 
cup of that milk.” 

He drank deeply of the rich, 
warm milk, then thought hard. He 
shook his head. “‘No, I still can’t re- 
member where I left my baseball 
last night. But the milk tasted good.” 
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Pictures on the Air 


By EDWARD YARD and KATHERINE SHIPPEN 
Illustrated by BARRY BART 


Loop lights glare down in the 
Fretevision studio like so many 
suns. The actors move within chalked 
limits so that they will not step out 
of the picture by mistake. The floor 
is covered with thick felt, and any 
accidental sound is absorbed by per- 
forated walls. Even the three tele- 
vision cameras are noiseless on their 
rubber wheels. Behind the glass par- 
tition the director motions with his 
hands. “Draw it out,” he signals, 
pulling hts hands apart. “Wind it 
up,” he motions. “On the nose!” He 
cannot come near the actors, or he 
will be caught by the camera. 

The television trucks that move 
about the city streets use sunlight 
instead of flood lights. Their cameras 
and microphones are mounted on 
top of the trucks. They go from 
place to place, taking ball games, 
political mass meetings, parades. 

The pictures made by the strange 
cameras in lighted studio, or atop 
the roving trucks, are flashed to a 
near-by sending station. Then from 
a high tower a thousand feet above 
the city street, a fifty-ton instrument 
that cost a half million dollars 
sends the pictures out upon the ether 
waves. And finally in a darkened 
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room, on an expensive screen that 
measures only about seven inches by 
ten, the pictures come to life again. 

This is what men in laboratories 
both here in America and abroad 
have worked to bring about, and are 
still working to make perfect. 

The term television comes from 
a Greek word tele, meaning far off, 
added to the word vision, meaning 
sight. Just as telegraph means that 
you can send signals at a distance, 
and the word telephone that you can 
speak to people at a distance, so the 
word television means that you can 
see at a distance—beyond the hill, 
across the river, through the dark, 
much further than a human eye can 
see. 

If you took the top off a big tele- 
vision camera and looked inside, you 
might be surprised to see how com- 
plicated it is. It has a lens like an 
ordinary camera, but it is not much 
like one in any other way. The most 
important part of it is the icono- 
scope. Let’s take a look at this. 

It is shaped like a big glass dipper. 
At the big end of the dipper is a 
screen about four inches square, 
coated on one side with millions of 
silver particles or globules. The lens 
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of the camera focuses the picture on 
this screen, and each silver globule 
receives light in proportion to the 
brightness of the part of the picture 
which falls upon it. At the handle 
end of the dipper is an “electron 
gun” which shoots a stream of elec- 
trons like an electric hose. This beam 
of electrons is made to pass across 
the screen in successive lines so 
rapidly that every globule is touched 
in its repeated passage thirty times 
a second. Swiftly, as each globule is 
touched by the electron stream, it 
builds up a tiny electric impulse. 
And each little electric impulse then 
reproduces one minute spot of the 
picture. There are six million of 
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these electric impulses every second. 
Every one of them must be ampli- 
fied and broadcast to make television 
work. 

The electric impulses made in this 
way are transmitted to a sending 
station at the top of a high building 
or on a hill. Here they are broadcast 
as short-wave radio. And finally they 
are picked up by radio antenna and 
transformed back again into light 
on a screen in someone’s room. 

All this works so fast that the 
little pictures are flashed on the radio 
waves at the rate of thirty each sec- 
ond. They follow each other so fast 
that it seems to the watcher as if 
they were in motion, although ac- 
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tually they are sent one at a time. 

Although scientists have been 
working for a long time with tele- 
vision, it was not until 1930 that the 
first pictures were sent out on the 
air. The first television broadcast 
was made in England. Then in 1939 
the opening of the World’s Fair in 
New York was broadcast, and re- 
ceiving sets were put on the market. 
By 1940 people were beginning to 
watch things happening on their 
home screens, if they were rich 
enough to buy them. That year you 
could watch the happenings at the 
Republican National Convention 
which was broadcast from Phila- 
delphia. 

But television as we know it today 
is still only in its beginning, and it 
will probably be greatly changed as 
times goes on. Hardly any inventor 
has realized at first the full possibili- 
ties of the thing that he has made. If 
you look at a model of an old wood- 
burning locomotive and compare it 
with the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited, you will see that many changes 
and improvements have been made 
in railroading in the last fifty or sixty 
years. 

Great experiments are going on in 
the RCA laboratories at this mo- 
ment. They have made it possible to 
use large screens for television pic- 
tures—perhaps as large as the screen 
in movie houses. This has been done 
with a specially prepared lens, cast 
in lucite. 

And across the ocean John L. 
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Baird, the English inventor, has suc- 
ceeded in producing television in 
color, by means of a new kind of 
tube called the “telechrome.” He has 
also found a way to give the images 
depth and solidity, and that is an 
achievement which the motion pic- 
ture producers will envy him, for 
they have been trying to do the 
same thing in the movies for a long 
time. 

And while the scientists do their 
work, many people are beginning to 
ask questions about television. They 
are wondering how it will be used. 
What kinds of programs shall we 
see? Shall most of us have television 
sets in our houses, or shall we prefer 
to go to a theatre to see the broad- 
cast? Shall we like it better than the 
movies or the regular stage? Will 
there be advertising? Shall we watch 
the foaming beverage as it pours into 
the glass, or see the hungry boy eat- 
ing his new-fangled cereal, while 
we listen to a voice telling how good 
these things are? Will television be 
used in geography classes in school? 
Or to show medical students how to 
perform operations? We do not 
know. 

We only know that we have seen ~ 
the beginning of a great new device. 
And we know that through inge- 
nuity and much patience it is being 
brought to perfection. Life will be 
richer and more interesting in the 
years ahead, because the scientists 
have found a way to send pictures 
on the air. 
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Challenge on Ice 


By MARION RENICK 


Illustrated by RAFAELLO BUSONI 


Part III 


or several weeks the temperature 
F was up and the ice on the river 
melted away, which worried Joe 
White and his team of hockey play- 
ers. They knew they needed a great 
deal of practice or they would not 
have even a chance of winning from 
the Black Hawks whom they had 
challenged to a game the last Satur- 
day in February. The Black Hawks, 
having played together for a long 
time, were so sure of themselves they 
already had claimed to be the junior 
champions of the town of Riverfield. 
But Joe’s Maple Leafs, who hoped 
to upset such boastful claims, had 
never played together at all. 

That was the reason why Joe 
looked anxiously at the thermometer 
each day to see if the temperature 
was down to freezing. 

“You aren’t the only one who 
wants ice on the river,” said his sis- 
ter Carol. “How can I learn to be a 
figure skater if I never get to skate?” 

“T want to skate, too,” the Worm 
added. “I want to skate with my 
umbrello.” 

“Not after what happened the 
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other day!” Mrs. White shuddered 
as she thought how her small son 
had broken through a thin place in 
the ice and nearly been drowned. 
“You're never going on the ice with 
that umbrella again.” 

Small Paul’s lips began to quiver 
and his eyes flooded with tears. “But 
it’s fun,” he whimpered. “I never 
have any fun.” 

“You may go skating with Joe 
and Carol, but you may not take the 
umbrella,” Mrs. White said. “It is 
too dangerous. The wind is liable to 
carry you onto thin ice again—and 
this time you might not be so lucky.” 

The Worn, still feverish and ir- 
ritable with the cold he had caught 
from his dip in the icy river, banged 
the table fretfully with his spoon, 
howling, “I want to go skating with 
my umbrello. I want to go skating 
with my umbrello.” 

“We can’t skate now, anyway,” 
Carol pointed out. “The ice is. all 
melted.” 

“Look, Mother.” Joe had an idea. 
“If we could teach Paul to let go of 
the umbrella whenever the wind gets 
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to blowing him too fast, or he is get- 
ting near a danger sign, then he’d be 
safe.” 

“See, fellow?” The older boy 
turned to the youngster. “Don’t cry. 
Sis and I will take you out on the 
river and we'll mark out a big space 
on the ice—we'll be sure it’s safe ice, 
Mom—and you can sail around 
there all you want to. But the minute 
the wind blows you out of that 
space, you must let go the umbrella. 
Will you remember that?” 

Paul nodded earnestly, the tears 
drying in streaks on his round 
cheeks. 

“You're sure you understand?” 
Joe asked again. “As soon as the 
wind blows you too fast—out of 
your special space—you must let go 
of the umbrella.” 

The Worm nodded. Yes, he un- 
derstood. He closed his hands on an 
imaginary umbrella handle cocked 
over his shoulder; he spread his 
fingers wide. “Let go,” he said 
brightly. 

After that he waited as eagerly as 
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his big brother and sister for the 
sign in the engine house window to 
announce, “Skating Today.” 

When at last the sign was up, Joe 
and his Maple Leafs got to the ice 
as soon as they possibly could after 
school was out. Joe had persuaded 
his grown-up friend Larry King, 
captain of the college hockey team, 
to coach them for their game against 
the Black Hawks. “Although,” Joe 
said, “I don’t think we have a chance 
of winning.” 

“They’re too good for us,” Jimmy 
Shelby and several other Maple 
Leafs agreed. “We can’t ever beat 
them.” 

Larry King’s usually mild eyes 
blazed. “If you feel that way,” he 
told the boys, “you’re whipped al- 
ready. Hockey is a fighting game. 
It takes a fighting team to win. What 
if the other team does play better? 
Keep on fighting. You'll find that a 
fighting team can nearly always lick 
an experienced team.” 

The boys thought of those words 
many times in the next few weeks 
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JOE WHITE, GOALIE 


as they worked each afternoon on 
the frozen river. They learned to 
skate more expertly, to handle their 
hockey sticks, to hook the puck 
away from one another and flip it 
over the goal line which Joe was 
trying to defend with all the skill 
Larry could teach him. 

“When is this big game going to 
take place?” Mr. White asked Joe 
one morning at breakfast. “All I 
have heard for the last month is 
Black Hawks, Black Hawks, Black 
Hawks. Hockey isn’t everything, 
you must remember.” He cleared his 
throat and started on his usual lec- 
ture, quite as Joe expected. “A boy 
must settle down to business. When 
| 

“Daddy asked you a question, 
son,” Mrs. White put in gently, 
heading off her husband. “When is 
the game to be played?” 

“Saturday afternoon,” Joe an- 
swered. “On the river. We’re going 
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to paint the rink, and the zone lines 
and the goal lines, on the ice with 
thin paint. Larry King told us how.” 

“T can hardly wait.” Carol clapped 
her hands. “I’m going to be there.” 

“Me, too,” the Worm announced. 

“You'll get awfully cold standing 
all that time,” their mother said. 
“You’d better stay home.” 

“And miss the big game?” Carol, 
reaching for another slice of toast, 
was reproachful. “Oh, Mother!” 

“You skate around outside our 
rink,” Joe suggested. “Enough to 
keep warm—and watch us, too.” 

“['ll take my umbrello. And if the 
wind blows—” Paul held up his 
closed fists, then opened them to 
show he remembered instructions— 
“let go!” He was so pleased with 
himself he smiled his sweetest and 
repeated, “Let go.” 

Carol beamed on her small 
brother, licked jam from her fingers 
and ran around the table to hug him. 
“You little old button-bright 
Worm,” she murmured, snuggling 
her stubby nose into his soft fat neck. 
“You and I will go to the game and 
cheer like everything for Joe’s team, 
won’t we?” 

The Worm nodded solemnly, im- 
pressed with his own marvelous 
memory 

Joe said, “I’m glad somebody will 
be there to root for us. Are you 
coming, Dad?” 

“Sorry, son. I have to be out of 
town on business that day.” 

“How about you, Mom?” 
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‘Tll go if you want me very 
badly, but—” Mrs. White paused 
and smiled—‘“I had planned to stay 
home and bake a cake as a surprise.” 

“Chocolate?” Carol asked hope- 
fully. 

“If that’s what Joe would like.” 

Joe grinned. “I guess maybe you’d 
better stay home, Mom.” 

“Splendid! A cake for the win- 
ning team!” Mr. White exclaimed, 
winking at his wife. “Don’t let them 
have it, Mother, if they lose.” 

“We'll see about that,” 
White replied. 

It was on the tip of Joe’s tongue 
to say he was afraid the Black Hawks 
were too tough for his boys, but he 
remembered what Larry King had 
said about a team that feels it is al- 
ready beaten, so he kept silent, sit- 
ting a little straighter in his chair 
with shoulders squared and lips 
pressed firmly together. 

All week Joe worked with his 
team, doing as he had been advised 
by Larry. Each afternoon he had 
the Leafs skate figure 8’s for a few 
minutes. Then ten minutes of shinny, 
with the boys scrambling pell-mell 
over the ice after the puck. Then 
hockey itself until they could no 
longer follow the puck in the fading 
daylight. 

“Larry said it is too late to work 
on new plays,” Joe told them. “We 
must drill on shooting and teamwork 
and the one play we know until we 
get them perfect. That’s the only 


chance we have.” 
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Each evening as they dragged 
homeward over the snow-packed 
paths, on feet that felt numb and 
strange to the plodding ways of 
earth after the swift freedom of 
skates, they would talk of the glor- 
ious victory they hoped to win over 
the Hawks. Not one of them ever 
mentioned defeat. They had become 
a fighting team. It was no longer 
their way to admit they were al- 
ready whipped. 

This spirit was shown plainly on 
Saturday afternoon when the two 
teams took the ice. Larry, as referee, 
tossed the coin. Chet Cook of the 
Hawks called it—‘‘Heads!”—and 
won the right to choose the goal his 
team would defend. His players 
gathered there, the goalie swagger- 
ing to his place boasting loudly, 
“The puck will never cross this goal 
line!” 

Chet yelled, “You forget we 
change goals at the end of each 
period. When Joe White defends 
this line, we’ll put the puck across it 
plenty.” 

“Yah,” Scrubby Mower shrilled, 
“we'll show ’em who’s champions.” 

At the same time, at the other end 
of the rink, Joe was reminding the - 
huddled Maple Leafs, grim but un- 
daunted, “They can’t beat a good 
fighting team.” Out-stretched hands 
were grasping one another, sealing 
a pledge as the boys murmured to- 
gether, their eyes glowing, “We will 
not give up. We will keep on fight- 
ing, won’t we, fellows?” 
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The teams took their places then, 
the two opposing centers facing 
each other in the middle of the neu- 
tral zone, waiting for the referee to 
drop the puck between them. 

For an instant Joe’s attention was 
caught by a chubby figure at the 
edge of the rink waving a half-eaten 
apple in a red mitten. He recognized 
his sister and saw on the ice behind 
her the Worm’s black umbrella. He 
wagged the blade of his stick just a 
little to let Carol know he was glad 
she and Paul were there. Then Larry 
blew the whistle and dropped the 
puck to start the game. 


The battle for the championship 
began. 

The Maple Leaf playing center 
hit the puck first, but Chet Cook 
hooked it and started dribbling to- 
ward Joe, head down, digging his 
skates into the ice and gathering 
speed at every stroke. Scrubby came 
close behind with Robby Smith on 
his tail. Jimmy Shelby was skating 
down the other side, hoping to break 
up any pass from the man with the 
puck to a teammate. 

The two Maple Leaf defense men 
stood their ground inside their zone 
line. Joe could hear them yell, “No! 





THE BATTLE FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP BEGAN 
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No! You can’t get by!” as Chet 
pushed the puck closer and they 
forced him to swerve. Evidently the 
Hawk had expected them weakly to 
give way and let him through their 
defense, for their firm stand seemed 
such a surprise to him that he went 
off balance when he had to dodge 
suddenly. He fell, giving the puck a 
shove toward the goal line as he 
went down. All Joe had to do was 
stop it with his stick. 

Jimmy skimmed past, taking the 
puck and heading for the neutral 
zone. Chet was up again, one side 
white with powdery shavings of ice 
from the skate-scarred rink. A few 
swift strokes and he was even with 
Jimmy—reaching out his stick and 
hooking the puck, passing it on to 
another Hawk. Joe was on guard for 
a quick shot at his cage. He let it 
hit his leg, clapping his hand over it 
immediately, and throwing it to the 
side just in time for Jimmy to take 
it as he skated by. 

Jimmy tried the Leafs one play 
then, attempting to split the defense. 
He got the puck between the Black 
Hawk defense men all right, but his 
teammates weren’t fast enough. 
Scrubby was there ahead of them, 
skating away with the puck. 

Joe found himself admiring the 
Hawks’ expert playing and at the 
same time thinking wearily, “Here 
they come again.” He braced him- 
self to make the save. The puck 
came rolling on its edge, twisting 
and spinning. He made the save with 
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his skate, but three Hawks pounced 
on the puck, batting it back at him, 
yelling, “You can’t stop it! It’s over! 
It’s over!” 

Joe knew very well the puck was 
not over the line because he kept 
stopping it—now with his stick, 
now with his skate, now with his 
knee down on the ice. The puck 
seemed to spring at him from all di- 
rections. He tried to catch it, but 
with those Hawks darting and 
swerving and yelling all around him 
he couldn’t think clearly. In the con- 
fusion he heard a shrill voice, “Yah! 
It’s over!’ He looked behind him. 
Yes, this time the puck had crossed 
the Maple Leaf goal line. 

Larry, who had thought to bring 
a blackboard, chalked up the score: 
Black Hawks 1—Maple Leafs o. 

The puck went to the neutral 
zone again, but the period ended 
soon afterward, giving the players 
ten minutes to rest. Joe spent at least 
half the time apologizing to his 
team. “I’m sorry, fellows. I should 
have stopped that puck. It’s all my 
fault that they scored on us. I hate 
it like everything. I tried, but I guess 
[ didn’t try hard enough.” And so 
on. 

“Skip it, Joe,” Jimmy said. “Why 
should you take all the blame on 
yourself? The rest of us are sorry, 
too—we didn’t make any goals.” He 
turned up the collar of his leather 
jacket against the rising wind. “But 
we're all doing the best we can, 
aren’t we?” 
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“No, we aren’t,” Robby said sud- 
denly. “I’ve been thinking we could 
do a better job on defense. Why 
couldn’t we play closer to Joe when 
he needs help?” 

Joe thought that worth trying, so 
he planned a new defense for them. 
He also said, “There’s no use trying 
that one play of ours unless we’re 
sure we can carry it through. Let’s 
save it—then spring it on them so 
quick they’ll be too surprised to 
stop us.” 

Just as the teams changed goals 
for the second period Joe saw his 
sister signaling encouragement. 
“Don’t worry!” she called. “You'll 
do better this period.” She darted 
away then to look after the Worm 
who was sailing along at a great rate 
in the wind. 

In this period the Maple Leafs 
found their team spirit. Joe felt it 
first. When the enemy closed in on 
him, he found his own teammates 
trying to drive them off to the sides 
or, if that was impossible, forming a 
line of defense in front of him. The 
very fact that he was no longer try- 
ing to defend the goal line alone 
seemed to give him the strength of 
all six Maple Leafs fighting together. 
He would stop the puck with his 
stick blade, tilt back his head and 
roar exultantly at the Hawks, “You 
can’t do it! You can’t do it!” The 
whole team took up the battle cry, 
holding the Hawks scoreless in that 
period. In the final second Joe went 
down on the ice to stop a shot headed 
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straight for his goal line. “You can’t 
do it!” the Leafs shouted to a man. 

During the rest period Joe looked 
for Carol and found her anchoring 
the bobbing umbrella with one hand 
and with the other clutching the 
Worm who cried, “I want to sail!” 
But the girl’s attention and the glow- 
ing pride in her eyes were all for 
her older brother. “You are the best 
goalie I ever saw,” she said, and she 
meant it. “Oh, Joe! Do you think 
We can win?” 

“Tt’s now or never,” he answered. 
Presently he was repeating those 
words to his fellow players as they 
took their places for the final period, 
changing goals again. “It’s now or 
never. This is our last chance. What- 
ever happens, keep fighting to the 
end.” 

The Hawks ganged up on Joe, 
hoping to catch him off guard and 
score a goal. He was a sound goalie, 
constantly on the alert, but they 
were making him dizzy. Once, as 
he fell on the puck, he heard his sis- 
ter’s voice and out of the tail of his 
eye saw the old umbrella come sail- 
ing toward him. It flashed through 
his mind that Paul, caught in a blast 
of wind, must have remembered to 
let go. Instantly, before he could 
get to his feet, he saw Chet raising 
his stick for a flip shot over the 
other end of the goal line. It was a 
sure goal for the Hawks. 

But Scrubby suddenly yelled, 
“Look out, Chet!” and before Chet 
could complete his shot, the um- 
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brella had blown against him, jab- 
bing him in the face. The puck 
rolled harmlessly to the side of the 
rink, as Joe scrambled to his feet. 
Larry called time out. 

The Hawks loudly claimed they 
had been cheated out of a goal. 








minutes, which is the rule of penal- 
ties. 

That was the chance the Maple 
Leafs had been waiting for. “Let’s 
go, gang!” Joe yelled. “While 
they’ve got a man off the ice, let’s 
give ’em all we’ve got!” 





CHET EARNS A PENALTY 


Larry said they were wrong—and, 
besides, they were still leading by 
one point, weren’t they? But the 
Hawks were so enraged that shortly 
after they began to play again Chet 
angrily threw down his stick on the 
ice. 

Larry promptly called a penalty, 
and sent Chet off the ice for two 
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His teammates knew he meant | 
them to try their one play. Jimmy 
dribbled toward the Hawk defense. 
Robby came from behind, his eyes 
wide and expectant, his mouth half 
open, his stick held out to snag the 
puck after it had passed between the 
enemy defense men. He shoved the 
black disc smoothly on to his wait- 
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ing teammate, who slapped it over 
the goal line in spite of Scrubby’s 
attempt to poke it away. 

Larry wrote the score: Black 
Hawks 1:—Maple Leafs 1. 

“Come on, gang,” Joe sang out. 
“Let’s do it again.” 

Once more Jimmy took the puck 
down the ice, shot it between the 
two enraged Hawks standing at de- 
fense, and saw Robby flip it over the 
line. That second goal put the Leafs 
one ahead of the Hawks. 

By that time Chet had served his 
penalty, and with him back in the 
game the Maple Leafs never got 
near their opponent’s goal line again. 
They were glad enough to keep 
from being scored upon. When the 
game ended shortly afterward, they 
were almost too tired to realize that 
they were the junior champions of 
Riverfield. 

The first voice Joe recognized 
was his brother’s. “J want my um- 
brello.” 

Joe hurried off the rink, tripping 
because he forgot he was still wear- 
ing skates, and hugged the child till 
they both lost their breath. “You 
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blessed little old good-luck Worm, 
you,” he panted. 

Carol was so happy she spun 
around and around on the toes of 
her skates, brushing her bangs 
straight up in her excitement, saying 
over and over, “Oh, Joe, wasn’t it 
lucky the Worm brought his um- 
brella!—and let go at just the right 
time!” She stopped whirling, dizzily 
resting her hand on Joe’s shoulder. 
“Aren’t you glad we let him come 
with us!” 

Small Paul smiled smugly. He had 
no doubt his sister and brother were 
beaming approval upon him because 
he had remembered to let go of the 
umbrella. It was not the first time 
his powers of memory had brought 
praise from his elders. With a gleam 
in his eye that said, oh, he could 
really astound them if he chose, he 
seemed to debate with himself, cock- 
ing his head first to one side then 
the other, before he graciously burst 
forth with the most miraculous of 
his mental feats. Said he— 

“Take little brother out to play. 

Little brothers bring good luck 
... people say.” 
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Carol simply had to kiss the child 
immediately, but Joe only stood and 
stared. “Jeegad!” He was thinking 
back over the weeks of winter that 
had begun with a pair of new skates 
and had just now ended with a 
hockey championship. “Jeegad, you 
did bring luck, fellow.” 

The Maple Leafs were gathering 
around now, asking where that 
lucky umbrella had come from. The 
Hawks already had gone their own 
way. Larry came with words of 
high praise for Joe and all his team. 

“We were just lucky,” Joe pro- 
tested modestly. “We got a good 
break.” 

“Every team gets at least one good 
break,” Larry said wisely. “But only 
a fighting team can turn it to ad- 
vantage.” 

The Worm, whose great moment 
had passed, tugged pettishly at his 
sister’s sleeve. “All right, we'll go 
home now,” Carol murmured. As 
she stooped to unbuckle his hand- 
me-down double-runner skates, she 
suddenly remembered. “Oh, Joe! 
Chocolate cake for the champions!” 
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shoulder she called, 
“You're supposed to come over to 
our house, Jimmy—and all the rest 
of you boys. And Larry, too.” 

“A celebration for the cham- 
pions!”’ Larry exclaimed. “I 
wouldn’t miss it!” 

So they set out, making a detour 
past the fire engine house where 
Larry, who was discovered to be an 
accomplished printer, lettered a 
beautiful sign which proclaimed that 
the Maple Leafs, undefeated junior 
champions of the town, challenged 
all comers. 

They had to wait until the sign 
was hung, of course, standing out- 
side the window and gesturing to 
Joe on the inside to tip it up a bit 
more at this end, and then reading 
the audacious words aloud to one 
another in triumphant tones. 

At last they started on, Joe in 
front and Carol in the rear saying to 
Larry, who was holding the Worm’s 
other hand, “Don’t you hope Mother 
put plenty of nuts in the icing?” 


THE END 
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Pets and Heroes 


“Pardon me, Miss, but you’ve a 
half dollar sticking out of your ear.” 
If you have ever helped a magician, 
you can imagine Emma’s amazement 
at Dr. Hearty’s discovery, for Emma 
was on her way to meet Caddie 
Woodlawn at the medicine show 
when she found Dr. Hearty detained 
beside the road with a disabled 
wagon. While the crowd gathered 
to watch the axle being mended, the 
magician and his little dog put on 
a performance right there, with 





From Macicat MELons 


Emma assisting. Not only at the 
medicine show was there magic, for 
right up in the Woodlawn barn 
Caddie and her two lively brothers 
found watermelons in the hayloft, 
and how could they have been there 
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in late autumn if not by magic? Yes, 
Caddie Woodlawn, one of your 
favorite book friends, has come back 
in a new story, Macicat MEtons, 
by Carol R. Brink, illustrated by 
Marguerite Davis (Macmillan. $2), 
and you will find here more of those 
adventures of pioneer days in Wis- 
consin. 

Sabotage in Mr. Tapstreet’s war 
plant brought on a big explosion 
while Rig O’Hare and his friends 
were at the Fourth of July Sunday- 
school picnic. It didn’t take Rig long 
to assemble the gang, including 
Betty, to form the Bicycle Com- 
mandos. Their chief object was to 
follow the clues which would re- 
veal the cause of the explosion and 
to clear the name of their old friend, 
Mr. Schneider, who was suspected 
because of his German name. 
BicycLe ComManpos, by Wendell 
Farmer (Doubleday. $2), is packed 
with the unexpected, and even Jeep, 
Rig’s faithful little dog, is tem- 
porarily a victim of a saboteur at 
large. Betty proves herself a very 
valuable member even if she is a girl, 
and Jacques’ past experiences with 
real Commandos in France make up 
for his lack of a bicycle. No one was 
more surprised than the Commandos 
themselves at the outcome of their 
persistent tracking down of the cul- 
prit. 

Dogs are not the only animals 
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helping to win the war. The lowly 
mule is also a hero, and in SHAVETAIL 
Sam: U. S. Army Mute, by Helen 
Orr Watson, illustrated by Bernard 
Garbutt (Houghton. $2), older 
boys and girls will enjoy reading of 
the adventures of Sam, the little 
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From SuHaveTaw, SAM 


mule born on a Missouri farm. Sam 
was drafted by the U. S. Army and 
sent to camp at Front Royal, Vir- 
ginia, where “animal rookies” are 
trained. Sam was trained to be a pack 
mule, and because he was so smart 
he was also broken to a rider. Noth- 
ing seems impossible to Sam. But 
finally his search for excitement is 
the cause of his being shipped by 
mistake to England, and before long 
he is in the Italian campaign where 
he is assigned to another apprecia- 
tive young Corporal and has a 
chance to prove himself the hero 
that his first owner, young Elmer, 
knew he would be. 

If all you know about seals is what 
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you have learned from the circus, 
you will enjoy reading Sea Carts, by 
Alice Curtis Desmond (Macmillan. 
$2). Seals are so valuable that the - 
United States government protects 
them by convoying the female seals 
all the way from the California 
coast, where they spend the winter, 
to the Alaskan waters. In this story, 
the father of an Aleutian family is 
seriously injured and his son Ivan, 
though only thirteen, must learn the 
sealing industry to support the 
family that summer. Ivan learns to 
do a man’s work and helps to solve 
the mystery of the warehouse and 
the attempted landing of the Japs. 
There weren’t many pigs in San 
Sebastian, that part of Peru where 
José lived, so when his father 
brought home from market a live, 
squirming pig with a curly tail, José 
was beside himself with joy. He had 
never had a pet and soon he and 
Chancho, the pig, were the best of 
friends, with Chancho running 
around after him just like a puppy. 
Imagine his fright, one day, when 
he overhears his father talk of sell- 
ing Chancho because food is getting 
scarce. The only thing that José can 
think of to prevent such a calamity 
is to take Chancho and run away to 
the city of Cusco, where, he has 
heard, there is a buried treasure. 
José finds treasure, but not the one 
for which he was looking. Caancuo: 
A Boy anv His Pic in Perv, is by 
Sutherland Stark (Messner. $2). 











Paper Hats 


By AtMa REISBERG 


If you like to play Police or Fire 
Chief, a hat for each of these characters 
is certain to put you in the right mood. 
Make them of sturdy paper. They may 
be colored with crayon. 


Fire CHIEF 


1. Cut a band for the crown long 
enough to fit around your head. 2. 
Fold the band into four parts, leaving 
a little to turn under. Cut off one 
corner of all four layers to make 
points. 3. Open out. 4. Join the points 




















with paper tape. 5. For the brim cut 
out your head size from an egg-shaped 
piece. 6. Curl the sides and lap them 
back. 7. Tape the crown to the brim. 
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Po.ice CHIEF 


1. Glue a cardboard circle which 
is your headsize to the center of the 
crown. Slit the edge of the crown to 


CARDBOARD 
FOR CROWN 
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the cardboard. 2. Fit the slits into a 
band that fits around your head and 
glue in place. 3. Cut a visor, slit the 
inner edge, and glue to the inside of 
the front of the band. Attach shield. 


Probably you can work out designs 
yourself for other kinds of headgear— 
a nurse’s cap, an Indian headdress. 
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Nancy Puzzlewit stood at the win- 
dow, pressing her nose against the 
cold pane. It-was one of those gloomy, 
wet days when spring seems to be 
months off. 


“You look as if you needed to be 
amused,” cried Tom, coming up be- 
hind her. “Let’s play dominoes. I 
know a game that is much more fun 
than the regular one.” 

“Good,” said Nancy. “I was hoping 
for something interesting to do.” 

Tom opened a box of dominoes and 
spread them out, face down on the 
table. ““We each draw seven to start,” 
he explained. “Wait a second, until 
these are well mixed.” 

He moved the dominoes around to 
shuffle them. “All right, shall we draw 
to see who gets the first turn? The 
highest number gets it.” 

Nancy drew the five and one, and 
Tom the double two. Then they put 
those blocks back on the table, and 
chose seven for the game itself. 

“We go on,” said Tom, “just as we 
would in the regular game, but the 
object is to have the spots at the ends 
add up to a multiple of five or three. 
If you start with a double five, for in- 
stance, you get two points, because 
ten is two times five, but if you start 
with a five and four, you get three 
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points because nine is three times 
three. After the first turn, you just 
add the two numbers on the open ends 
of the line. 

“If you can possibly make a fifteen, 
you are really lucky because both five 
and three go into it, so you get eight 
points. And, of course, if the ends add 
up to four or anything that can’t be 
divided by five or three, you don’t 
score at all. Shall we play a practice 
game first, so that I can explain as we 
go along?” 

Nancy agreed and put down six and 
three, so Tom wrote three for score. 

“I wish I had the double six,” he 
said. “You see, doubles are put on 
crosswise, and both sides count, so 
with a three on the other end, I’d make 
fifteen. As it is, ll put a six-two on 
your six. Now I add your three and 
my two. One five is five, so I get one 
point.” 

“Oh, I understand,” cried Nancy. 
“Look, I can score again.” She put a 
three and four on the three end. That 
made the open ends four and two, or 
six, and since two threes are six, Tom 
gave her two points more. 

“What happens,” asked Nancy, “if 
you can’t play? Suppose you have no 
fours or twos in your hand now?” 

“I start drawing from the extra ones 
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on the table,” Tom replied, “until I 
get a block I can use, or if there are 
none left, I miss my turn. When we 
both get stuck, the game is over.” 

They played several games, and then 
Nancy remembered that she knew how 
to do a trick with dominoes. 

“Draw one and hold it in your hand, 
so that I can’t see it,” she began. 

Tom picked up a domino. 

“Now multiply the spots at one 
end, whichever end you choose, by 
two. Have you done that?” 

Tom nodded. 

“Add five.” 

a 

“Multiply that answer by five.” 

“All right.” 

“Now add the number of spots on 
the opposite end and tell me the an- 
swer.” 

“Fifty-one,” said Tom. 

“Let me see,” Nancy replied, “you 
must have had the two and six.” 

“How did you find out?” cried Tom. 

“It’s very easy. Whatever answer 
you give me, I substract twenty-five. 
This time it left twenty-six which 
meant the two and six block. The two 
figures of the number always give the 
number of spots at each end of the 
domino. If you had chosen the six to 
work with, instead of the two, my an- 
swer would have been sixty-two.” 

“And I would have had to do harder 
arithmetic,” laughed Tom. “Oh, here 
comes Peter. What have you been up 
to, Pete?” 

His brother grinned. “I’ve made up 
two puzzles for you,” he cried. I'll 
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give you the easy one first. Remember 
the time we did one with P’s. What 
P is a bird? Peewee, and so on. Well, 
these are all N’s or, really, En’s. See if 
you can guess them.” 

What N is a door? 

What N holds a letter? 

What N is a finish? 

What N is a puzzle? 

What N is in the navy? 

What N pulls a train? 

What N is jealousy? 

What N is whole? 

What N is a foe? 

The moment Tom and Nancy had 
guessed the answers, Peter produced 
the second puzzle. “Each sentence has 
a word in it which can also be divided 
and used as two words,” he explained, 
like satin and sat in, or tenants and 
ten ants. Sometimes the spelling isn’t 
quite the same in both parts, but it is 
very close. Each time I have used the 
two parts separately first, and as one 
word later. Here you are.” 

--- -- use his canoe on the —---? 

Just ---- - minute while I run in and 
get my —---. 

He took a --- — a hurry and drove 
down to the -——--. 

Put your ---- - the closet and come 
in the kitchen if you’d like a hot ----— 
She sat on the ----, --- to the skin, 
while we went off to the -—----. 
Hang the ---- --- enough on the ox’s 
neck, or you will make him ------ 

I guess I --- ---- these shoes and ---—- 
the order for slippers. 


(Answers on page 46) 
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Our OWN is written by the boys 
and girls who read Story Parape. You 
may submit anything you like: stories 
of your own experiences; humorous 
anecdotes or imaginary tales; rhymed 
or unrhymed verse; short plays; hob- 
bies; book reviews; original songs; and 
drawings in black ink or black crayon 
on white paper. Write name, age, and 
address clearly on all contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE LITTLE PANDA 
By Mary Ann AMATO, age 7 


Once there was a little Panda who 
liked to play in the woods. One day 
his mother called him and said, “You 
mustn’t run in the woods. The big 
wolf will eat you.” But the little Panda 
would not listen and away he ran. 

The big wolf chased him but the 
little Panda got away and ran home. 

“Where were you?” said the little 
Panda’s mother. 

“I was in the back yard playing.” 

“You were not!” said his mother. “I 
can see fear in your eyes. You were 
running in the woods.” 

She sent him to bed without any 
supper. The next day he listened to 
his mother and never got into trouble 
again. 
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A PRAYER TO THOSE AWAY 
By J. T. Douctas, age 11 


We say on this fine day 

A prayer for those we love— 

Boys that are fighting far from home 

In France and Germany—and beyond 
Rome. 


In France the men were landed by 
boat and airplane, 

But they came ashore whatever the 
weather, be it sun or rain. 

All safe we here do sit, being warm 
and calm, 

But the men out there ’most always 
hear the noise of the bomb. 


What are they fighting and what for? 

They’re fighting for peace—to end 
all war— 

And we wish them good luck—and 
we hope all goes well 

There amidst the noise of the bomb 
and shell. 

Though fighting for freedom will take 
much pain, 

Those that fall will not fall in vain. 


God bless those fighting Yanks wher- 
ever they may be 

On the land, in the air, or on the roll- 
ing sea! 
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NAMING THE BABY 
A Chinese Play 
By Marcia ANN GINSBURG, age 9 


Characters: 
Father Grandmother 
Mother Happy Lark (sister) 


FATHER 


What luck, what luck, I have just 
caught a dragon fish, and that shall 
be our new son’s name, if I can have 
just what I wish. If we name him that, 
he’ll be real strong and fight the waters 
all day long. 


MoTHER 
Oh, no! You fool, don’t name him 
that. I'd rather call him “Puppy Cat.” 
Then he’ll have nails real big and 
long. He’ll have great teeth, and I’m 
not wrong. 


GRANDMOTHER 


Your heads are both in a big whirl. 
Id rather call him “Little Girl.” That 
will chase the bad spirits away. His 
life will have many a happy day. 


Happy Lark 
I'd like to call him “Wisest One.” 
He’ll learn his lessons well. In all the 
days throughout our lives, with pride 
and joy we'll swell. 


ALL 
My dear, you're right, that is his 
name. That boy will go right down in 
fame. 
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ESKIMO HUNTING 
By Roranp LaGRancE, age 7 


The Eskimos live in a cold land. 
Today they are going to hunt for a 
bear. The sled is outside the igloo. 
The dogs are getting tied to the sled. 
Now they are ready. The whip cracks, 
off they go, pushing about the snow 
till the igloo is out of sight. They 
reach the woods. They get off the 
sled. They start hunting. 

Where they go the woods are dark. 
Their father sees a bear. He lifts up 
the bow and the arrow hits the target. 
They put the bear on the sled. The 
whip cracks and away they go back 
toward the igloo. When they reach 
the igloo they untie the dogs. They 
bring the bear into the igloo. The ad- 
venture is over. 

Their boots come off and their 
mother puts the meat into the pan. 
When the meat is cooked they have 
a feast. 


THE PET SHOW 
By Dan Crawrorp, age 8 


They were having a pet show at 
school and I washed my prettiest dog. 
Later I found out she would not lead, 
so I took my dirty one and she won 
the blue ribbon. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS: entrance, 
envelope, end, enigma, ensign, engine, 
envy, entire, enemy; canal, parka, 
cabin, muffin, banquet, bellow, cancel. 
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WINDY DAY IN MARCH 


By Betty Frazier, age 11 


HOW JACK HAPPENED TO 
GO TO THE RODEO 


By Barsara Grab, age 11 


Oh, how Jack did want to go to the 
rodeo! His father had said that Jack 
had been too bad in the past week to 
go any place, much less the rodeo. “Oh 
why couldn’t I have been good this 
week?” thought Jack. But nothing 
could be done about it. His father was 
going to return the tickets tomorrow. 
Jack decided to take a walk and think 
the matter over. 

As he was walking down the street, 
Jack saw a lot of fire engines and de- 
cided to follow them. He didn’t have 
to run far, for the fire was right down 
the block. He finally reached the 
house out of breath. He stared for a 
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minute and finally came to his senses. 
It was his aunt’s house. He could 
hear his aunt yelling, “My baby, my 
baby, she’ll be killed.” Jack’s baby 
cousin might be killed any minute. No, 
one tried to run into the burning mass, 
of flame that was once a house. Jack 
just had to do something. 

Without even batting an eyelash, 
Jack knew what he was going to do. 
He started to push his way through, 
the crowd until he got very near the. 
house. He started to run into the house. 
but was held back by the firemen. 

“I can’t let my cousin die,” shouted: 
Jack, “he’s too young to die.” Jack 
fought with fury until he tore him-. 
self free of the firemen’s arms. 

He rushed into the house and: 
managed to get up the back stairs. He. 
rushed into his cousin’s room (which, 
luckily, the flames had not reached), 
picked up his cousin and went into the. 
hall. To his dismay he found that the 
stairs were on fire. He was about to, 
give up hope, when he heard some one 
yelling, “Come into the front room, 
and climb down the ladder.” 

He obeyed and found a ladder at. 
the window. Holding his cousin in his 
arms Jack made his way down the. 
ladder. When he reached the ground: 
he handed the baby to the fireman 
and then he fainted. 

When he awoke his father was at. 
his side and said, “Son, I hope that. 
you can go to the rodeo. Saturday.” 
That was all. 

“Gee, I have the best Dad in the 
world,” thought Jack. 
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A new member from Colorado, 
Jerry Aldrich, writes that he is having 
fun with the code and that when he 
wore his new badge to school, some 
of his classmates got interested. A 
club in Indianapolis reports that mem- 
bers put all their honors into one box. 
When they have several, they vote to 
see what prize they will send for. 
Other good letters have come from 
many penguins. Here is what some of 
them write me about their pets and 
other creatures. 


PEPPER AND ACK-ACK 
By Hersie TALABERE, age 7 


I have two cats. 

They are black as bats, 
They sleep like hats, 
They like my pats, 
They don’t catch rats. 
They love me a pack— 
Pepper and Ack-Ack. 


THE CAT AND THE MOUSE 
By Eten GETTLICKER, age 91% 


One day as I was walking along the 
street, I passed an alley. In the alley 
I saw a cat who had just caught a 
mouse. 

A cat is a nice animal but is some- 
times greedy. This was one of the 
times. The cat was playing with a 
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mouse in his mouth. He swung the 
mouse around and threw it into the 
air and caught it again. Then the cat 
made believe that he let the mouse go, 
and then he sprang on the mouse 
again and ate it. I never saw that hap- 
pen before. 


THE BALD BEAR 
By Kitty Bincer, age 9 


There is a bear, 

Who has no hair. 

He looks so funny 

And he doesn’t like honey! 


He is an unadventurous bear, 

And he jumps a mile if you give him 
a scare. 

But some day I hope he’ll grow some 
hair, 

And then he’ll be a braver bear. 


THE WHITE HORSE 
By Nancy JANE Youn, age 8 


I saw a horse one morning, 
As I went down to school. 
He was white all over, 
That beautiful horse. 


He was galloping down the road, 
With his rider on his back. 
Oh, he was a pretty sight! 

And I for one knew that. 
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The Penfect 
Caaten Gift! .. 


This lovely prayer was written by Rachel Field 
for her own little girl. It is illustrated with 
beautiful color pictures by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones. A book for children of all ages to 
cherish. $1.50 


The Macmillan Company 


Any Waste Paper? 


Yes, friends. That’s what I am doing, col- 
lecting paper. It started this way. Mr. 
Zabriski looked up one evening from his 
newspaper and said, “Oscar, what happens 
to our old papers?” 

“Well,” I said. 

“I thought so,” he answered. “Do you 
know that it takes 37 tons of blue-point 
paper to make one 35,000 ton battleship? 
What do you think of that, Oscar, is it worth 
saving paper?” 

Today Mr. Zabriski is very proud of me. 
I am paper salvage captain on my block. 
But I’m worried about all the neighborhoods 
I can’t get to. Will you promise to take care 
of them? I can always count on my friends 
in STORY PARADE. Old magazines, news- 
papers, notebooks, paper bags, they all help 
to make that battleship. Good luck! 
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“sNewSpeciayy, A VERY SPECIAL PET 


Story by Lavinia Davis. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. 

Jeff rescued Blackie from the swamp and loved him in 
spite of all the trouble he made. But even Jeff had his 
misgivings about the pet show, especially when he saw 
Susie’s decoration. 


JAN LYS. SHOES: 
7 & Ellis Credle 


JANEY’S SHOES 


Story and pictures by Ellis Credle. 
Shoes were precious in Carolina when “Granny was a 


little girl, but Janey left a pair behind to pioneer with 


her family. It was a hard journey but a grand one, too,. 
with free land at the end of the road. 


BOUND IN BOARDS PLENTY OF PICTURES 


ILLUSTRATED IN FOUR COLORS 5 0: WIDE MARGINS 
PRINTED IN LARGE TYPE each DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 


OTHER TITLES AVAILABLE 


THE BIG GREEN UMBRELLA—by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Pictures by Helen 
Sewell. 
CALEB’S LUCK—by Laura Benet. Pictures by Ellis Credle. 
DLE AWAY—by May Justus. Pictures by Erick Berry. - 
HIGH WATER IN ARKANSAS—by Charles Finger. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. 
TTER TO POPSEY—by Mabel La Rue. Pictures by Lois Lenski. 
MOTHER MAKES CHRISTMAS—by Cornelia Meigs. Pictures by Lois Lenski. 
PEDDLER’S CLOCK—by Mabel Leigh Hunt. Pictures by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
LOOKS FOR A JOB—Story and pictures by Glen Rounds. 
FIRST ROUND-UP—Story and pictures by Glen Rounds. 
SUNDAY HORSE—Story and pictures by Glen Rounds. 

















